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EDITORIALS 


COST OF -—lIn the March 3 issue of this publica- 
tion this column pointed out that in the 
LIVING eyes of the public “birds of a feather 
flock together”, suggesting that each of us should be 
busy emphasizing to our local newspaper, radio, and 
TV editors, and customers, and everybody in general, 
that canned foods are not responsible for the higher 
cost of living. NCA and Carlos Campbell have been 
busy. In an official release to 1,000 Metropolitan daily 
and wire services, dated March 6, commenting on the 
January Cost of Living Index, Mr. Campbell pointed 
out that the cost of living didn’t go up after all. “What 
really happened”, he said, ‘“‘was that the price of some 
food items advanced precipitously, chief among them 
the fresh vegetables obtained at this season of the year 
from Florida. Heavy freezes in that state destroyed the 
supply and prices soared to a record level.” 


Explaining that you don’t measure the cost of living 
by price changes alone, Mr. Campbell said, “It does not 
follow that the housewife pays out more money for her 
food needs, merely because the prices of a few items 
increase, particularly when other foods, equally nutri- 
cious and desirable did not increase measurably in 
price. In recent months canned vegetables, prices of 
which remained relatively stable, have replaced a large 
part of the fresh vegetable items in the housewife’s 
food basket. The shopper is thus supplying the vege- 
table needs of her family for fewer dollars.” 


He explained that fresh vegetables that cost $1.00 
during the 1947-49 base period, were selling at prices 
about one-third higher after the Florida freeze, but 
that canned vegetables, which cost the housewife $1.00 
in the base period, were selling at only $1.06 last month. 
Quite naturally, then, the consumer has turned to the 
canned product, and thus her outlay of money for that 
particular vegetable is actually less than it was before 
the price of the fresh went up, consequently the cost of 
food may actually have gone down rather than up as a 
result of the Florida freeze. 


On March 21, NCA issued another release on the 
february Index. This release pointed out that canned 
‘ood prices at retail were up only % of 1 percent from a 
month earlier, compared with a 2.7 percent increase 
‘or fresh fruits and vegetables, a 2.5 percent gain in 
‘rozen fruit and vegetable prices, and a 1.6 percent rise 
‘or meats. 


Canned fruit and vegetable prices, it was pointed out, 
despite the small February rise, were still 1 percent 
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less than the prices of these items a year ago, and only 
6.5 percent higher than the 1947-49 base. By contrast 
all food prices were 18.7 percent above the base. 


NCA takes the view that the U. S. Consumer Price 
Index is too commonly known as the “Cost-of-Living 
Index”. Actually when a headline says the cost of liv- 
ing has reached a new high, it only means that the 
Index has reached another peak, NCA states. 


“If the housewife continues to buy the foods that 
have risen in retail prices, her cost-of-living as it per- 
tains to food is bound to increase, but if in her shopping 
she substitutes foods that have not gone up, or have 
risen the least in price (such as canned foods), she has 
the opportunity of keeping her living costs stable,” the 
NCA release points out. 


Here then is the ammunition. If the reader be a can- 
ner, supplier, broker, or buyer, much can be gained by 
giving this information the greatest possible distri- 
bution. 


S MALL _ —lIt’s no secret that business failures 
are currently running at record post- 
BUSINESS war levels, and that most of these are 
in the small business classification. There are a number 
of very important associations who believe that unless 
Congress soon acts on S-11 to put teeth in the Robinson- 
Patman Act, we will have the greatest destruction of 
small business in American history. These folks are 
pressing for action and deserve the support of every 
small business man. (More details inside.) 


MARC —lIt is with deep personal regret 

that this publication reports the 
HUTCHINSON death of Mare C. Hutchinson of 
Michigan, a truly great American canner. President of 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., and Chairman of the 
National Canners Association, Administrative Council 
for the past 11 years, Mr. Hutchinson, who was also a 
banker, contributed generously to the affairs of the 
industry as a whole. He served a double term as NCA 
President in 1932 and 1933 and at one time or other 
served on all of the important Association committees. 
His death brings to an end 27 consecutive years as a 
member of the Administrative Council and the Finance 
Committee of NCA. His able mind, respected judg- 
ment, and gracious personality, will be remembered 
for years to come by a wide circle of friends. 
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LEGISLATION 


The Problem of Private Anti-trust 
Law Enforcement 


Statement of WATSON ROGERS, 
President, National Food Brokers 
Association, Prepared for the Hearings 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, Subcommittee on Retailing, 
Distribution, and Fair Trade Practices 
March 3, 1958 


The Subcommittee has asked me to dis- 
cuss the problem of private antitrust law 
enforcement. As you know, of course, 
the purpose of such provisions in the law 
is basically to provide another means of 
obtaining compliance with the antitrust 
laws. Even the most active and most effi- 
cient government enforcement agencies 
cannot act against all possible violations. 
Thus if the injured party is able to bring 
suit, not only is he afforded a means of 
redress, but also is helping to enforce 
the law. 

It is my understanding, however, that 
this means of antitrust law enforcement 
has not been widely used. It is expen- 
sive, time consuming, difficult. In most 
cases the suits that could be brought 
would be by small firms which do not 
have large staffs. The small business 
man does not have a large staff to run 
the business for him while he is involved 
in the suit. Usually, he is not in a posi- 
tion to avail himself of legal counsel 
trained in this kind of suit, as it is 
expensive. In some cases he may be 
afraid of retaliation. And, too, there is 
the difficulty he has in providing specific 
detailed proof of wrongdoing. True, he 
can show his loss or damage, but to 
obtain the necessary proof of illegal 
action of the violator is not so easy. 

These may be considered the tradi- 
tional difficulties inherent in this kind 
of private law enforcement. However, 
the advantages of making such suits pos- 
sible are very apparent. Not only do 
they serve as an additional means of 
enforcing the law, but the more possi- 
bility that such suits might be brought 
acts as a deterrent to conscious law 
violators. 


TREBLE DAMAGE SUITS 
RULED OUT 


However, this means of law enforce- 
ment was drastically reduced when the 
Supreme Court, in a decision handed 
down on January 20, 1958, ruled out 
treble damage suits by private parties 
under Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. As we see it, this is a step in the 
wrong direction. It lends strength to the 
dangerous trend being fostered by the 
opponents of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
who favor as little antitrust law restric- 
tions as possible. These opponents of the 


Act are gradually hacking away, trying 
to eliminate the Act in every way pos- 
sible, and piece by piece. Unless there is 
a reawakening to the dangers on the part 
of Congress and on the part of all busi- 
nessmen the economy will suffer a severe 
shock. Speaking of the food industry, 
with which I am familiar, I fear that 
unless prompt action is taken by Con- 
gress, the entire food industry will face 
the same chaos that existed before 1936. 

Of course, private suits under the 
Robinson-Patman Act are still possible 
under Section 2 of the Act. However, this 
section does not inelude prohibitions 
against sales at unreasonably low prices 
for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tien or eliminating a competitor. 


GOOD FAITH DEFENSE 


Secondly, with the present loophole 
which exists as a result of still another 
Supreme Court decision, it is almost im- 
possible for a private party to bring suit 
under this section and hope to win. I am 
referring to the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana decision which makes good 
faith an absolute defense to a charge of 
price discrimination, regardless of evi- 
dence of substantial injury to the many 
competitors who discriminated 
against. 

This latter decision has a devastating 
effect on fair competition, or fair oppor- 
tunity to compete, particularly in the 
food industry. This effect goes far be- 
yond limiting the use of private suits in 
antitrust cases. It goes far toward de- 
stroying a part of the effectiveness of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. As I have stated 
before, it is my view that within five 
years the food processors and manufac- 
turers of this country will have only fifty 
percent of the number of customers they 
now have. This Supreme Court decision 
will result in a two-price system in the 
food industry. 


Such a two-price system can mean 
destruction to a large segment of food 
distributors. With these distributors out 
of business, many food processors will be 
forced out of business, too. The low mar- 
gins in food distribution make it impos- 
sible for many companies to withstand 
the discriminatory price concessions 
given to a few of their competitors under 
a two-price system, 
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Therefore, in view of what I have out- 
lined, I would venture the guess that 
there will be very few private suits 
brought unless Congress changes the 
situation by amending the law. 


REMEDY LIES IN S. 11 AND 
S. 3079 ENACTMENT 

The remedy to the situation lies in the 
hands of Congress. First, and foremost, 
Congress must enact S. 11, which would 
restore the effectiveness of Section 2 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It would make 
it clear that if the effect of a discrimina- 
tion may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, the good faith of 
the seller in making the discrimination 
to meet the equally low price of his com- 
petitor is immaterial. It would not be a 
justification for the unlawful price dis- 
crimination. 


In other words, the bill-says that good 
intentions alone (good faith) shall not 
be regarded as a legal defense for an un- 
lawful discrimination where the effect of 
the discrimination is to destroy competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly. Note 
that the bill does not remove the good 
faith defense. It makes it conditional on 
the probable competitive effects of the 
discrimination. 

In a case where a private litigant, or 
the Federal Trade Commission, has 
shown by affirmative proof that a sub- 
stantial injury to competition is likely to 
result in any section of the country from 
the discrimination, the good faith de- 
fense is not a legal justification. But if 
no such serious injury has been shown, 
then the defense would remain in effect. 

Passage of S. 11 is of vital importance 
to the great majority of businessmen. 
The philosophy of those who oppose this 
bill is that the right of a few sellers to 
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do as they please, regardless of the effect 
on others, is of prime importance. We do 
not agree with that viewpoint. We feel 
that it is far more important to protect 
the rights of hundreds of thousands of 
distributors from unfair price discrimi- 
nations than to permit a few sellers to 
discriminate in price. 


Also necessary on the part of Congress 
is enactment of S. 3079 and its companion 
bills in the House. This bill would close 
the loophole which was created by the 
Court in regard to treble damage suits. 
It would make it clear that Section 3 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act is an antitrust 
law and, thus, private damage suits un- 
der the section would be possible. 


MUST BE ENFORCED TO BE 
EFFECTIVE 


This is just part of the solution. With 
the law strengthened as I have outlined, 
it becomes important to make the law a 
living weapon against price discrimina- 
tions. It must be enforced to be effective. 
This requires prompt and strong action 
on the part of the law enforcement agen- 
cies, such as Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice. There is 
no reason for long, drawn-out cases. In 
some cases the long period between noti- 
fication of wrong doing and the issuance 
of a complaint by the government agency 
might find the victim out of business. 
Action should be taken before it is too 
late. It is little solace to a firm driven 
out of business to learn that a complaint 
has been issued against the violator, 


That is why we believe that it is so 
important for the government agencies 
to be able to act quickly to prevent price 
discriminations. 


EFFICIENCY MEASURES SUCCESS 
UNDER R.-P. 


The purpose of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and other antitrust laws is to prevent 
price discriminations and to prevent harm 
being done to the business community. 
Punishment of the wrongdoer is desir- 
able but it will usually not help bring to 
life the concern that has been put out 
of business. 


We are not interested in having vin- 
diectiveness in business. We do not advo- 
vate punishment of an eye-for-an-eye. 
All we advocate is the strengthening of 
the American competitive system and the 
protection of the business man and the 
consumer from the ultimate ravages of 
unrestrained monopolistic practice. We 
feel that the two bills mentioned above 
will go a long way toward helping busi- 
ness in this country operate in a healthy 
and sound manner, with strong competi- 
tion, but fair competition. 


In this connection it is important to 
keep in mind the reason for such legisla- 
tion as the Robinson-Patman Act. For 
a long time this proved to be a tremen- 
dous asset to the economy of this country 
enabling independent businesses to 
prosper according to the ability, effi- 
ciency, and initiative of the independent 
businessman. 
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This law did not grant independent 
business any preferential treatment. Its 
goal was to prevent the coercive buyers 
from obtaining preferential treatment 
that was not available to their competi- 
tors. The act as passed made efficiency, 
not size, the measure of success in 
business. 


Further, the purpose of this legislation 
was to prevent price discriminations, 
much more than to punish them. As 
has been said so often, the purpose was 
to nip the weed in the seed. It was recog- 
nized that after the damage had been 
done, it often is too late to make restitu- 
tion of the destroyed businesses. You 
cannot unscramble a scrambled egg. 


Thanks in part to the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, the food industry has become 
the biggest and the most competitive 
business in the United States. I believe 
that if, and so long as, the federal anti- 
trust laws, including the original provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act, are 
conscientiously administered, with viola- 
tions thereof vigilantly and effectively 
pursued, the food industry will continue 
to be the most efficient and the most com- 
petitive in serving the American Con- 
sumer. 


There is another reason for the impor- 
tance of preserving equality of oppor- 
tunity and fair and free competition in 
the food industry that relates directly to 
your committee’s objectives. This indus- 
try has traditionally been one in which 
the small operator has the opportunity to 
operate side by side with the large opera- 
tor and to grow based on his own initia- 
tive and ability. Adequate antitrust laws 
and effective enforcement of them will 
continue this tradition. 


USWGA Convention — “Profitable 
Wholesaling” will be the theme of the 
1958 Convention of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association to be held 
in St. Louis, April 20 to 23. Since pro- 
fitable wholesaling in today’s economy 
has its base in the supplier, the retailer, 
and the consumer, one spokesman for 
each of these groups will be on the pro- 
gram. In addition the program will have 
a successful retailer speak on “Winning 
the American Way”; a discussion on 
“how to operate a buying committee”; 
talks on business reports and distribu- 
tion, store and products reports, and a 
session on “how to sell the independent 
supermarket chain.” 


Senate Judiciary Committee 
Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ing to assist the economy. 


S. 11 BURIED IN COMMITTEE 
(A WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM) 


March 20, 1958 


The Honorable James O. Eastland, Chairman 


Current recession emphasizes each day that business cannot 
long withstand present destructive price discriminations. Unless 
Congress acts soon on S. 11 we will have greatest destruction of 
small business in American history. S. 11 has been before full 
Senate Judiciary Committee since last summer. Each day Commit- 
tee fails to act on this Bill more and more firms are forced out of 
business. We urge you to do all you can to secure Committee action 
on this Bill immediately. The more businesses you save this way 
the less need there will be for vast emergency Government spend- 


National Association of Retail Grocers 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, Inc. 

National Association of Retail Druggists 

United States Wholesale Grocers Association 

National-American Wholesale Grocers Association 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 

National Institutional Wholesale Grocers Association 

National Preservers Association 

National Food Brokers Association 

National Candy Wholesalers Association, Inc. 

National Frozen Food Distributors Association 

Cooperative Food Distributors of America 

National Confectionery Salesmen’s Association 

Copies of this wire have been sent to every Senator in Congress. 
Individual wires to Senators and Congressmen from constituents 
- might help get it out of Committee. 
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PRESERVERS SEEK DIETETIC 
STANDARD 


Patterned as closely as possible after 
existing standards of identity for jams 
and jellies, a new standard for artificially 
sweetened fruit spreads was proposed to 
the Food and Drug Administration by 
the National Preservers Association on 
March 21. Specifying seven types of 
sweeteners and calling for a 55 per cent 
fruit content, the proposed standard would 
bring to the calorie-conscious consumer 
an array of fruit spreads of consistently 
excellent quality. 


N.P.A. believes it has an obligation to 
the public to see that the consumer with 
a weight problem or a health problem 
enjoys the same high quality fruit 
spreads as does the person who buys 
jams and jelly outside the dietetic foods 
section of the grocery store, Joseph A. 
Raphael, president of the National Pre- 
servers Association said in announcing 
the fact that the standard for low-calorie 
products had been proposed. 


Filing of the proposal was the culmi- 
nation of several months of effort on the 
part of a committee of manufacturers, 
food technologists and legal experts. 
Under sponsorship of N.P.A. the com- 
mittee worked to establish a standard 
which would result in the production of 
low-calorie fruit spreads comparable in 
quality to the fruit-and-sugar product 
manufactured under U. S. Government 
supervision since 1952. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Chabot & Son Brokerage Company, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Shunk, Gregory & 
Herron, Evansville, Indiana; Southgate 
Brokerage Company, Inc., Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; United Brokerage Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; and L. B. Yount Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 


SANITATION AND PROCESSING 
CONFERENCES 


The National Canners Association 
Washington Research Laboratory, will 
hold three one-day conferences on sani- 
tation and processing problems in Mary- 
land and New Jersey in Mid-April. 

Topics to be covered include FDA regu- 
lations; prevention of product contami- 
nation; the relationship of sanitation, 
safety, and fire prevention; the applica- 
tion of bacteriology to canning sanita- 
tion and processing; and the plant clean- 
ing problem. These subjects will be con- 
sidered from the point of view of main- 
taining a high level of product quality. 

The program is designed for superin- 
tendents, foremen, and foreladies, and 
will be open also to management and 
technical personnel. The program will be 
conducted by J. W. Bell and C. W. 
‘Bohrer of the Washington Laboratory. 


Following is the schedule of technical 
conferences, which have been scheduled 
in cooperation with the Tri-State Packers 
Association and the New Jersey Canners 
Association: 


April 15—Fire Hall, Fruitland, Maryland 


April 16—Cumberland Hotel, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey 


April 17—Maryland State Health De- 
partment Auditorium, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

It will be necessary, in completing 
arrangements for each conference, for 
canners to notify the National Canners 
Association, Washington Research Labo- 
ratory, 1133 20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., by April 7 how 
many persons plan to attend, and at 
which location. 


Fred W. Peppler & Son, Detroit food 
brokers, have announced that Wilson F. 
Allor has joined the company’s retail 
staff. 


AN IMPROVED APPLE JUICE 


With more and more New York State 
apples going to processing plants, there 
is increasing interest on the part of 
growers and processors alike in improved 
apple products. 


One of these products is a juice pro- 
duced by a method developed at Cornell’s 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. This juice retains much of the 
original color, flavor, aroma, and other 
characteristics of freshly pressed juice, 
according to Doctor Carl S. Pederson, 
Station food scientist. 


The chief difference between this pro- 
duct and ordinary apple juice or cider is 
the addition of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 
to the milled apples just before pressing, 
he explains. The ascrobie acid delays 
oxidative changes long enough so that 
oxygen may be removed by deaeration 
and enzymes inactivated by pasteuriza- 
tion before browning occurs, he states. 


The resulting juice is light-colored, 
with a cloudy consistency, and the flavor 
of fresh apples, says Pederson. Juices 
have been prepared by this process at 
the Experiment Station from leading New 
York apple varieties. Blends of varieties 
have also been tried, with pleasing re- 
sults. Numerous consumer tests have 
been conducted with almost universal ac- 
ceptance of the juice for its superior 
flavor and aroma. 


Good quality, mature apples are essen- 
tial to a good juice, says Doctor Peder- 
son. Whether the consuming public, ac- 
customed to amber-colored apple juice, 
will accept this delicate-flavored, light- 
colored product remains to be seen. ‘It is 
interesting to note, however, that many 
present-day juices have undergone the 
transition from clarified to cloudy pro- 
ducts and are now accepted for their 
high quality and good nutritive value. 
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OHIO CANNING CROPS CONTEST—James Parlette, 
Genoa, winner in the 1957 Ohio Canning Crops Youth Project is 
shown above receiving the state award, a $50 bond, from Von 
Jones, left, Greenville, Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
Ohio Canners Association. Looking on is W. B. Wood, Director, 
Agricultural Extension Service, The Ohio State University. The 
project is sponsored by the Ohio Canners Association in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Extension Service, The Ohio State 
University, the National Canners Association and the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association. Parlette raised 18.01 
tons of tomatoes per acre on 3.91 acres. He also prepared a 
comprehensive report on practices followed to raise the crop 
and a summary of his activities in youth work and other com- 
munity affairs. The award shown above was presented during 
the annual conference for canners, fieldmen and growers of 
vegetable crops for processing held recently in Columbus. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Freezers Seek Model Law To 


Regulate 


Frozen food packers as well as con- 
sumers are at the mercy of those who 
handle and distribute the products after 
they leave the packing plant, Lowell D. 
Oranger, of Chicago, President of the 
Association of Food & Drug Officials of 
the United States, told frozen food pack- 
ers recently. He declared that the prob- 
lems involved in transportation and dis- 
tribution of frozen foods have never been 
properly regulated and that most regula- 
tory officials are not backed by specific 
laws. Lacking such specific controls, the 
official went on, there is only one solu- 
tion when frozen food is found in an un- 
frozen state—“order its destruction, re- 
gardless of the cause...” 


In a food packing plant, Mr. Oranger 
stated, “nothing is more important than 
sanitation. Sanitation is an integral part 
of quality control. It must be effectively 
applied—not only to plant and equip- 
ment, but to ingredients, materials, and 
personnel. Otherwise spoilage losses will 
be incurred and may bring on regulatory 
action for unsanitary violations.” 


“More specifically,” he warned, “frozen 
products shipped either interstate or 
intrastate may be seized for contamina- 
tion by filth. Condemnation losses will 
follow, together with bad publicity and 
loss of consumer good-will affecting the 
entire industry.” 


The purpose of AFDOUS is to foster 
uniform laws and regulations and uni- 
form interpretation of the various laws 
and regulations between states and the 
Federal Food & Drug Administration, 


Industry 


Mr. Oranger explained. Most states, he 
said, have tried to prepare regulations to 
govern the numerous frozen food prob- 
lems but “as we go farther into the rami- 
fications of this problem we find that we 
did not have adequate information to sug- 
gest to our legislatures a proper law and 
regulation to cover the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of frozen foods for 
the protection of the consumer.” 


The official recalled that this condition 
led to the AFDOUS request last year 
that the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers cooperate in developing 
information which “when passed by the 
various states will go a long way in pro- 
ducing uniformity between states in 
establishing the rules under which this 
frozen food industry will operate.” 


The AFDOUS Frozen Food Standards 
Subcommittee has consulted with and is 
now conducting surveys in conjunction 
with NAFFP toward gathering the neces- 
sary facts upon which to base a sug- 
gested model law, Mr. Oranger stated. 


“We, as regulatory officials, enjoy 
working with an industry such as yours 
—when one of its prime objectives is the 
improvement in plant sanitation and 
quality of its frozen foods. This attitude 
on the part of your industry and the 
enactment of uniform laws by the various 
states, rigidly enforced by the regulatory 
officials, will result in the American con- 
sumer buying your products with confi- 
dence as to its wholesomeness and 
safety,” he concluded. 


FROZEN POTATO ASSOCIATION 


Frozen Potato Products Institute is the 
name chosen by a new trade association 
group in the frozen processed potato 
field. At a recent meeting in Chicago, 
Articles of Incorporation were approved 
by the group which is made up of firms 
processing nearly 100 percent of the total 
volume of frozen potato products. 

Directors elected by Institute members 
are: Leon C. Jones, J. R. Simplot Com- 
pany, Caldwell, Idaho; F. Nephi Grigg, 
Ore-Ida Potato Products, Inc., Ontario, 
Oregon; F. Webster Browne, Snow Flake 
Canning Company, Brunswick, Maine; 
Manning Exton, Seabrook Farms Com- 
pany, Seabrook, New Jersey; and G. R. 
Squires, Cedergreen Frozen Pack Corp., 
Bellingham, Washington. 

The Institute has under way an inten- 
sive publicity and public relations pro- 
gram to promote frozen potato products 
among homemaker consumers and to the 
institutional trade. Last year the mem- 
bers of the group sold more than 200,- 
000,000 pounds of frozen processed po- 
tato products. This figures represents a 
phenomenal growth from production of 
25,000,000 pounds reported for 1951. 
Numbers of products increased from 3 
items in 1952 to more than 10 in 1958. 

Statistics covering production, inven- 
tory, and sales of frozen potato products 
will be compiled by the Institute and dis- 
seminated to members. 

Byrne Marcellus Company, of Chicago, 
will direct the Institute’s publicity and 
public relations program, and _ assist 
members in other phases of the industry 
organization’s work. 


Food Science Building—Construction is 
about to begin on a new $3,400,000 Food 
Science Building at the New York State 
Experiment Station in Geneva. The new 
building will provide sufficient space and 
equipment for carrying on the necessary 
research for the benefit of agricultural 
and food processing interests. The build- 
ing is to be ready for occupancy in De- 
cember 1959. 


The Tri-State Packers Association Special Problems Committee, 
which reported the results of its studies to the membership at 
the Association’s Spring Meeting, advising the formation of a 
Group Marketing Plan independent of the Association. (TCT 
3/24 p. 6) Sitting L to R: Charles B. Osborn, III, C. B. Osborn 
Sons, President; Glenn E. Knaub, The P. J. Ritter Co., Chair- 
man; William I. James, James & James; James M. Shriver, The 
B. F. Shriver Co. Standing L to R: James R. Shilling, Hampstead 
Packing Co.; Robin M. Kirwan, Coastal Foods Co.; Francis C. 
Stokes, Jr., Francis C. Stokes Co.; and Robert Phillips, J. 


Richard Phillips, Jr. & Co. 
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Personals 


CANNERS LEAGUE OFFICERS 


Hamilton C. Davis, President of Wal- 
nut Creek Canning Company and Davis 
Canning Company, and Vice President of 
Patterson Canning Compay, was elected 
President of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia at its 54th Annual Meeting held 
at Santa Barbara, March 24. 


Paul V. Rea, Executive Vice President 
of United States Products Corporation, 
Ltd., San Jose, California, was elected 
Vice President. 


M. A. Clevenger, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, R. J. Marsh, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and E. B. Murphy, Assistant Secretary, 
were reelected, respectively, to those 
staff offices. All staff officers are from 
San Francisco where the League has its 
main office. 


The Board of Directors also elected to 
the association’s Executive Committee 
the following: Harry M. Fair, F. E. Booth 
Company, Inc.; George A. Gooding, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation; A. A. Morici, 
Contadina Foods; Burnell E. Richmond, 
Richmond-Chase Company; C. B. Weston, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Paul Lynch, who has been in the Field 
Department of Comstock Foods for many 
years, has taken a position as manager of 
the recently formed Tri-County Growers 
Cooperative, Inc., a snap bean marketing 
organization made up of about 25 of the 
larger growers of snap beans in the Cen- 
tral New York producing area. The coop 
will control some 7,000 to 10,000 acres of 
open market beans, and will sell both to 
processors and to the fresh market. They 
plan to furnish grade certificates with 
each load of beans shipped. 


Midwest Preservers Association, a 
group including leading frozen food, 
juice and fruit preservers, and related 
industries in the Midwestern states, has 
reelected the following officers for 1958: 
Francis Olerich, president of Olerich & 
Berry, Chicago, President; Richard D. 
Fellos, general sales manager of Squire- 
Dingee Company, Chicago, Vice Presi- 
dent; Gordon S. Perry, operations man- 
ager of Holsum Food Products Company, 
Milwaukee, Secretary; and George Levi- 
son, secretary of Orchard Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Treasurer. 
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H. J. Heinz Company, through P. K. 
Shoemaker, vice president manufactur- 
ing, has announced that Max D. Reeder 
has been appointed manager of contract 
crops in the Manufacturing Division suc- 
ceeding Dr. Joseph J. Wilson, who was 
recently named manager of the firm’s 
Foreign Agricultural Advisory Services. 
In this new position Mr. Reeder will 
supervise crop acreage supplying pro- 
duce for twelve Heinz food processing 
plants in the United States. He will 
make his headquarters in the company’s 
offices in Pittsburgh. 


Rhodia, Inc. of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank L. 
Peirson to its Alamask Odor Control 
Division in the Western District. Well 
known throughout Southern California 
in the field of sewage and industrial 
wastes, Mr. Peirson has represented the 
Los Angeles Chemical Company for ten 
years as a Sanitary Specialist. He is a 
member of the Board of Directors for the 
California Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Association and past Chairman of the 
Local Section Committee. He has served 
as committee co-chairman on arrange- 
ments for the Federation of Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes Association recently 
held in Los Angeles, and he is a member 
of the Industrial Wastes Committee: of 
the California Manufacturers Association 
as well as on the Advisory Board of the 
Harbor Junior College in planning a Sani- 
tary Engineering curriculum. 


The Dewey & Almy Chemical Division 
of W. R. Grace & Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John C. 
Milne as product manager for compound 
applying machinery. Mr. Milne will su- 
pervise machines for applying sealing 
compounds to ends and side seams of 
cans, tumbler caps, crown caps, and other 
caps and covers. 


Hoffmann-LaRoche—Paul J. Cardinal, 
Vice President in charge of industrial 
relations for Hoffmann-LaRoche, has 
been elected a vice president of the Na- 
tional Vitamin Foundation, Ine., Dr. 
Robert S. Goodhart, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Foundation has announced. 
At the same time Mr. Cardinal was re- 
elected to the Foundation’s Board of 
Governors, a post he has held for the 
past year. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Don Ingersoll, until recently associated 
with East Pembroke Canning Corpora- 
tion in Western New York State, has 
joined Lansing B .Warner, Inc., industry 
fire-insurers, also known as ‘“Canners 
Exchange”. It is reported that Don will 
cover the Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia territory, after a training course 
of several months in Chicago. 


Continental Can Company will con- 
tribute $10,000 toward the financing of 
the citrus research project being under- 
taken jointly by the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission and the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. The study will be to develop a new 
and faster method for measuring stabil- 
ity of frozen orange concentrate. The 
present method provides for testing sta- 
bility after the concentrate has been 
packaged, and may require up to 96 hours 
before the degree of clarification and 
gelation can be determined. If the project 
is successful, stability tests will be per- 
formed as early in the processing cycle 
as possible before the product is pack- 
aged in cans. Under the terms of the 
Continental grant the Commission and 
Experiment Station will supervise and 
conduct the actual experimental work 
and furnish all facilities and technical 
personnel. The agreement will terminate 
March 1, 1959, or by mutual consent of 
all parties. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion—Robert G. Beverly, chief applica- 
tion engineer, has been appointed assis- 
tant to Frank J. Fay, sales manager for 
FMC’s Western operation at San Jose, 
California. Richard T. Ready, assistant 
application engineer, steps up to succeed 
Mr. Beverly as chief application engineer. 


Girdler Corporation—John E. Slaugh- 
ter, Jr., president of the Girdler Process 
Equipment Division of National Cylinder 
Gas Company, Chicago, has announced 
that Bruce D. Miller has been named vice 
president of manufacturing, Allen M. 
Bond, Jr. director of engineering and 
product development, and N. T. Joyner 
general sales manager. The division 
manufactures votator continuous proc- 
essing equipment, high speed votator 
container fillers, Thermex high frequency 
dielectric heating equipment, and other 
devices for the food, chemical, and other 
industries. 
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PACKAGING 


This new Fibreglas-insulated container, built especially for 
lift truck and pallet use, has been introduced by Cornish Con- 
tainers, of Maumee, Ohio. The new container holds from 300 
to 350 pounds of frozen food. It has heavy-density Fiberglas 
insulation with 2-inch thickness in the bottem. The containers 
are used to increase frozen food warehousing and delivery effi- 
ciency for chain stores and other organizations. One national 
chain uses the containers as storage units in the freezer area 
of its warehouses and as shipping containers in its trucks, which 


make frozen food deliveries to stores. 


National Container Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
has announced the promotion of Horace 
A. Brown, a veteran of 20 years in the 
food packaging business, and a salesman 
for National Container sinee 19£6, to an 
executive sales positicn with headquar- 
ters at the National Container plant at 
Chicago. In his new work Mr. Brown 
will supervise sales of corrugated ship- 
ping containers to canners, processors, 
and packers of fresh produce in Western 
Michigan. 


The C. H. Musselman Company of Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania, is packing Apple 
Butter in this new, round square, space- 
saving container. The 1-pound 12 ounce 
container, designed with stacker bottoms, 
saves space on the dealers’ shelves and 
assures that the label faces forward in 
display. The wide mouth and the twist- 
off vacuum cap make it ideal for frozen 
fruit juice mixes in the consumer’s re- 
frigerator. Over-all design aims at a 
spot right on the family table. Bottle by 
(Armstrong Cork Company; cap by White 
Cap Company; and label by Piedmont 
Label Company. 
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Planters Nut & Chocolate Company is 
now packaging its Peanut Butter in 7- 
and 9'-ounce jars manufactured by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continen- 
tal Can Company. 

Decorating the jars are labels supplied 
by Planters which serve both to merchan- 
dise the preduct and as coupons for a 
premium offer. Printed in red, yellow, 
white and black, the label features an 
illustration of the familiar Planters 
trademark, “Mr. Peanut,” along with the 
brand name. A tab at the bottom of the 
label indicates that premiums are printed 
on the reverse side of the label which 
may be separated from the jar by cutting 
along the dotted lines that border an 
unglued section. 

Following through on the label design, 
the “Twist Off” jar caps, produced by 
the White Cap Company, carry sales 
messages printed in red and yellow. 


American Can Company—Roy J. Sund, 
executive vice president of Marathon 
Corporation before its merger with 
American Can Company last December, 
has been elected a vice president of the 
can company, it was announced by 
William C. Stolk, president. Since the 
merger, Mr. Sund has been in charge of 
the operations of the Marathon Division. 
He will combine this function with his 
new position as an officer of the 
company. 


National Can Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Samuel H. 
Grace as acting manager of its new 
Marion, Ohio, plant. Mr. Grace has had 
extensive experience in the can making 
business with other companies, and most 
recently held a supervisory position in 
National Can’s Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
piant. The Marion plant has just com- 
pleted installation and testing of its three 
basic production lines and is now in 
operation. 


Piedmont Lakel Company—Ned A. Hol- 
man, Midwest sales representative ‘for 
Piedmont Label Company, and who has 
resided at Elwood, Indiana, for the past 
10 years, will move to 4003 Roland Circle, 
Dayton 6, Ohio, on April 1. 


Blue Ribbon Growers of Yakima, 
Washington, packers of Dear Lady brand 
foods, plans to adopt this new design for 
its line of nationally-distributed prod- 
ucts. Label is lithographed in red, blue, 
and white, with the product illustration 
in full-color. Shown here is the new label 
on Crabapples which combines appetite- 
appeal with maximum brand identifica- 
tion. Label design and lithography by 
H. S. Crocker Co., Ine. 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show 
“DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS,” Fridays on CBS-TV! 


The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For example, 
Canco.established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


FIRST! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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February Shipments Continue Heavy 


While shipments of corn, peas and 
beans, the volume items of canned vege- 
tables, fell off approximately 10 percent 
from the near record January shipments 
(10.4 as compared with 9.2 million cases), 
movement of the three important items 
combined during the month was still 
some 7 percent greater than the same 
month last year (8.5 million cases). The 
individual figures are shown in the ac- 
companying tables on this page taken 
from the reports of National Canners 
Association, Division of Statistics, just 
received. 

From the same figures we can obtain 
a fair idea of the probable carryover. 
Bear in mind that corn canners have five 
months of shipping before new packs are 
available, Pea canners three months, 
Bean canners four months. From March 
1 to August 1 last year, corn canners 
shipped 13.6 million cases, and if ship- 
ments this season equal that figure, corn 
canners would come up with a carryover 
of 6.2 million cases, compared with 5.6 
million cases. Our guess is that movement 
will be just slightly heavier than last 
year leaving somewhere between 5% and 
6 million cases. 

From March 1 to June 1 last year, pea 
canners shipped 6.5 million cases, and if 
they ship a like amount this year the 
carryover would amount to 9% million 
cases. Our guess at this point is from 8% 
to 9 million cases. 

Bean canners last year, from March 1 
to July 1, shipped 7.9 million cases, and 
packed 1.9 million cases, leaving a carry- 
over of 4.7 million. Our guess is that a 
pack of an additional half million cases 
would be fairly close, and that movement 
may total as much as 9 million cases, 
leaving somewhere between a 3% and 4 
million case carryover. Beans are moving 
exceptionally well because of the scarcity 
and high price of the fresh commodity. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canners fin- 
ished the year with a rush of shipments, 
approximately 28 percent greater from 
January 1 to March 1, than the same 
period last year, bringing carryover 
stocks down below last year. Of the 1.7 
million total, approximately 1 million 
cases are in spears and salad points, 
644,000 cases in cut, and 58,000 cases in 
cuts, tips removed. 881,000 cases are 
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in California, 260,000 cases in Michigan, 
172,000 cases in New Jersey, 136,000 
cases in Illinois, 135,000 cases in Wash- 
‘ington and Oregon, and the small balance 
in other states. 


BEETS—As will be seen by the table, 
the smaller beet pack hasn’t made a great 
difference in the comparative supply situ- 
ation on March 1, because the carryover 
this season was enough to absorb the dif- 
ference. Total shipments to date, also, 
are about the same as last season, al- 
though the situation was helped greatly 
by a January-February movement this 
year, some 37 percent greater than last 
year. 


CARROTS —- The carrot situation is 
much the same as beets, the total supply 
being brought up about equal to last year 
despite a smaller pack, because of a 
larger carryover. Shipments to date, also, 
are about the same as last year, leaving 
March 1 stocks just slightly below last 
year. January 1 to March 1 shipments, 
though larger than last year, were not 
quite as sharp as in beets. 


CITRUS—Thanks to the Florida Can- 
ners Association, the tables on citrus tell 
the story eloquently. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED 3/16/57 3/15/58 
(Basis 24/2) 


Grapefruit Juice 3,758,850 4,578,013 
Orange Juice .......... 7,753,840 8,927,272 
Combination Juice 1,944,522 2,408,346 
Grapefruit Sections 2,343,534 2,843,077 
Tangerine Juice ..... - 478,336* 187,270* 
245,295**  402,490** 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
3/16/57 

Cases Gals 

7,861,701 17,68 


48/62 8,827 
24/122 2,016,495 4,537,113 
12/322 1,039,815 3,119,445 
3/15/58 
Cases Gals. 
48/6Z .... 4,768,675 10,729,518 
24/122 .... 1,020,980 2,297,205 
12/322 442,870  =1,328,610 
12,640,669 
26,996,002 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED ASPARAGUS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 1................ 1,802,702 1,843,950 
Pack 6,245,072 6,769,208 
8,047,774 8,613,158 
Shipments Jan. 1 to March 1 989,816 1,263,085 
Shipments to March 1.......... 6,208,824 6,914,956 
Stocks, 1,843,950 1,698,202 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 5,084,994 4,707,961 
Pack 23,412,449 26,367,299 
Supply 28,497,448 31,075,260 
Shipments during Feb........... 2,442,714 2,864,270 
Shipments to March 1... « 17,801,146 18,614,922 


CANNED BEETS 

1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) _ 

1,539,748 3,014,143 


Carryover, 


Pack 10,439,767 9,059,289 
Supply 11,979,515 12,073,432 
Shipments Jan. 1 to March1 1,438,697 1,979,715 
Shipments to March 1............ 6,443,169 6,417,468 
Stocks, March 5,536,346 5,655,964 


CANNED CARROTS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) _ 
499,609 1,088,534 


Supply 3,467,629 3,334,025 
Shipments Jan. 1 to March 1 511,308 560,650 
Shipments to March 1.......... 1,825,105 1,813,951 


CANNED SWEET CORN 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 2,145,512 5,632,057 
Pack 42,244,516 37,516,892 
. 44,390,028 43,148,949 
Shipments during Feb.. . 8,298,492 : 
Shipments to March 1............. 25,142,818 
CANNED PEAS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, FUNC 2,058,432 3,901,038 
wee 33,098,977 37,806,943 
we 85,152,409 41,707,981 
Shipments during Feb........... 2,774,192 2,743,620 
Shipments to March 1.......... 24,780,918 25,780,053 


“Plentiful Foods” List — Canned and 
frozen peas, canned and frozen corn, 
canned pears, and peanut butter are in- 
cluded in the U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture’s “Plentiful Foods” List for April. 


The Marlo Packing Corp., 1955 Carroll 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif., has ap- 
pointed Long Advertising, Inc., 681 Mar- 
ket St., as its publicity representatives, 
with Walton Purdom as account super- 
visor. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Trend Stiffening — Buyers Discount 
Recession Impact, Offer Low Price 
‘‘Leaders’’ — Tomatoes Showing Continued 
Strength —- Corn Steady — Peas Improve — 
Good Call For Spinach — Cherries Short — 
Citrus Price Hikes — Fruit Shipments Ab- 
normally Large—Fish Moving. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., March 28, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Canners will have 
a much more’ remunerative’ second 
quarter this year than many had antici- 
pated, that is, those who still have fairly 
substantial carryovers of wanted items. 
The price trend has been stiffening since 
the turn of the year, and packers in most 
instances will go into the new canning 
season in good statistical position. While 
some packers have announced their in- 
tention of cutting back production on 
some items this year, Tri-State tomato 
canners are expected to make larger 
packs than was the case last season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are operat- 
ing with more confidence, and see a 
steady to firm market in prospect for the 
balance of the current marketing season. 
There is more of an inclination to dis- 
count the impact of the recession on the 
food sales picture in many quarters. In 
others, distributors are devoting more 
attention to standards in an effort to in- 
sure a continuing supply of “leaders” 
which they can feature with low shelf 
prices. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate that canners are planning 
to step up their operations in tomatoes 
during the coming season. This does not 
relieve the spot shortage, however, and 
the market is showing continued 
strength. Standard 1s range anywhere 
from $1.20 to $1.25, as to seller, with 
303s, where available, quoted variously 
at $1.8212-$1.85 and ranging from 
$2.35 to $2.45. On 10s, the market is 
strong at $7.50-$7.75. Reports from Cal- 
ifornia indicate that 303s of all qualities 
are now out of the picture, insofar as 
holdings in first hands are concerned. 
Demand has now veered to 2'%s, which 
are reported cleaning up rapidly, with 
standards firm at $1.95-$2.00, and choice 
at $2.10, following a cleanup of limited 
offerings at $1.95. 


CORN—More inquiry is reported on 
all grades of corn in the East, and the 
market is showing steadiness. However, 
reports from the midwest are that can- 
ners are still inclined to listen to under- 
the-market bids in the case of fancy 
golden, with 308s offering in some 
quarters at $1.20 per dozen. 


PEAS — The market in the East is 
showing a fairly steady undertone, and 
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the situation in the midwest is still show- 
ing some improvement, although the 
steadying tendency of the eastern mar- 
ket has not yet been reflected to any 
great extent in Wisconsin and other 
packing areas. Fancy sieves are still sub- 
ject to shading, it is reported. 


SPINACH—The market in the East 
holds firm and unchanged, with fair call 
reported. California reports indicate that 
shading is still complicating canner ef- 
forts to stabilize the market on spring 


pack, with business reported booked as 
low as $1.10 on fancy 303s and $1.50 on 
2's. 


KRAUT—Fancy kraut is reported of- 
fering from New York State canneries 
on the basis of $1.15 for 303s, $1.55 for 
2%s, and $5.25 for 10s, with only a 
moderate inquiry in evidence. 


RSP CHERRIES—A growing shortage 
of No. 10 red sour pitted cherries is re- 
ported, with some midwestern packers 


FACTORS 


Controlling Your PROFITS 


(1) . . . How Many Cases of Quality Products Per Ton— 
(2) . . . Your Cost of Raw Products Paid to Growers— 


IF you discover an excess of chaff and pods mixed with the peas 
and lima beans you thresh—and quite a few are damaged and 
split—the fault may lie in your viner! When the viner threshes 
only the harder peas or beans that shell out easier, it’s costing 
you money. Your PROFITS come from saving the most tender 
kind that yieid higher quality to sell at a higher price. 


HAMACHEK VINERS 


—are designed to deliver superior yields, both in quality and 
quantity, and without additional labor or operating expense. 
Relatively small savings on an hourly basis actually produce 
hundreds of dollars extra per viner each season. 


Established 1880 


WRITE for 
Bulletin 
Covering 
Complete 
Facts 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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MARKET NEWS 


reported repacking frozen cherries into 
tins and offering light syrup pack at 
around $12.25 per dozen, f.o.b. The mar- 
ket for 303s is held at $1.75 and up at 
canneries. 


CITRUS—Canning of single strength 
juices is virtually at an end in Florida, 
under the twin impact of dwindling sup- 
plies of raw fruit and high prices bid 
by concentrators for available offerings. 
With current expectations of a lighter 
citrus crop during the next season, can- 
ners expect that holdings from the 1957- 
58 pack will be entirely out of first hands 
before next season’s juices go into the 
cans. Prices held firm and unchanged 
this week, but buying is broadening, 
with the trade generally looking for an- 
other round of price hikes by canners, 
probably “across the board.” (They came) 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Shipments 
of California and Northwestern fruits 
from canneries for the quarter now clos- 
ing are reported to have been well in 
excess of normal for this season of the 
year, reflecting in part concessions ex- 
tended by canners in an effort to move 
out holdings before inventory taxes be- 
came due. Fruit cocktail has continued 
easy, with the advance of a few weeks 
ago now generally wiped out and offer- 
ings of choice reported down to $1.15 on 
8 ounce, $2.00 on 303s, $3.15 on 2%s, and 
$11.50 on 10s. For fancy, 303s command 
$2.10, 2%s $3.30 and 10s, $12.00. In 
peaches, buying of standard halves has 
pretty well exhausted canner offerings, 
with the market quoted at $1.70 on 303s, 
$2.45 on 2%s and $8.75 on 10s where 
stocks are still to be had. Choice halves 
hold at $1.75 for 303s and $2.55 for 2's, 
with 10s at $9.10-$9.25. Demand for 
Bartlett pears has failed to show im- 
provement and while canners are quot- 
ing standard 2%s at $2.60, it is reported 
that business has been done at 10 cents 
under this figure. On choice 2%s, $3.00 
per dozen is about bottom. 


SARDINES — With movement from 
Maine sardine canneries having shown 
considerable improvement over the past 
month, canners now show stronger price 
views on their unsold holdings. Bottom 
on keyless quarters is $6.75 per case, 
f.o.b. Maine cannery. The new canning 
season opens by law on April 15, but 
canners do not expect any real run of 
fish until about mid-May. 


TUNA — California canners are re- 
ported oversold on grated lightmeat, and 
offerings are withdrawn. Fancy solid 
pack white meat halves continue to list 
at $11.25 per case and up, with chunk 
white halves at $10.25. On fancy solid 
pack lightmeat, halves are quoted at $11 
per case, with chunks at $9.50. North- 
western canners are temporarily with- 
drawn on fancy albacore. On fancy solid 
pack light meat, halves are listed at 
$10.75 per case, with chunks at $9.25, 
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while halves white meat chunks com- 
mand $10 per case. 


SALMON — There was no change re- 
ported in the salmon situation this week. 
Offerings of top grades from first hands 
are virtually non-existant, and prices on 
other grades are firm. London reports 
indicate that Britain will increase her 
salmon purchases from Canada and the 
U. S. during the coming season. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Trading—Buyers Consider Stocking 
Below Cost Items—Citrus Prices Advance— 
No Tomatoes Offered — Corn Moving At 
Bottom—Peas Unchanged—Wax Beans The 
Weak Spot—Peach Cut Tough To Take— 
Cocktail Rise Fails—Pears Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 27, 1958 


THE SITUATION — There was little 
excitement this week in Chicago that 
might have given current trading a lift 
from its present dull level and activity 
was confined to the routine buying so evi- 
dent last week. The citrus market was up 
again marking a continuation of slowly 
rising prices ever since the big freeze in 
Florida. Peach prices were quite gen- 
erally lower this week as independent 
processors reluctantly followed the trend 
started by canners of advertised brands 
a short time ago. Otherwise price changes 
were at a minimum although there is still 
considerable pressure to sell from many 
parts of the country and on many differ- 
ent items. However, on the credit side 
of the ledger it’s beginning to look like 
the bottom has been reached and ‘the 
coming months should show more im- 
provement. There is more than one buyer 
here toying with the idea that it might be 
wise to increase warehouse stocks of such 
items as peas, corn, beets and carrots. 
Current prices are below the cost of pro- 
duction in many cases and it could be that 
the industry will really make some prac- 
tical cuts in acreage and reduce 1958 
packs to a point where production can be 
moved into consumption at prices that 
show a profit. A little convincing along 
these lines and those buyers with any 
leeway at all regarding inventories might 
start the ball a rolling toward volume 
buying. Anyway, it’s nice to think about. 


CITRUS — The packing of single 
strength citrus juices has tapered off 
sharply as current costs of raw material 
are making such processing prohibitive. 
Valencia oranges are also going to sell 
at stiff levels and may mean the end of 
any volume packing for this season. 
Canners are anything but anxious sellers 
and most of them are restricting the sale 
of grapefruit juice. In fact, there is every 
indication that those buyers who are not 
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already covered on requirements will find 
the going extremely tough this summer. 
Prices went up again this week bringing 
fancy orange juice up to $2.75 with blend 
at $2.65 and grapefruit juice at $2.55, all 
in 46 oz. tins. 


TOMATOES—Little to report from this 
area as trading has been brought to a 
sudden halt by a complete lack of offer- 
ings. There are a few tens extra stand- 
ards kicking around at $8.75 to $9.00 
and one or two lots of 2%s and that is the 
extent of current unsold stocks. Those 
buyers who are not covered ahead, and 
there are a good many of them, are hop- 
ing higher shelf prices will slow the 
movement and hoping even more some- 
thing will develop down south before very 
long that might help them out of their 
predicament. There will be one grand 
rush to buy the first offerings from the 
1958 pack. 


CORN—Extra standard corn in 303 
tins was sold here in volume this week 
on the basis of $1.07% as buyers are 
convinced the bottom has been reached 
and this item will cost more money. 
They are right to the extent that the 
same item now costs $1.10 and no stand- 
ard grade is offered. Fancy grade is 
unchanged with the general market at 
$1.20 and only a handful of offerings at 
$1.15. In tens the market is holding at 
$8.00 to $8.25 for fancy and $7.50 for 
extra standard. 


PEAS —The recent promotions on 
sweet peas by some advertised brands 
hasn’t helped prop up the market and 
canners are doing no better pricewise. 
Standard 303s are offered as low at $1.05 
with tens at $6.25 to $6.50. Extra stand- 
ards are quoted at $1.10 to $1.15 for 3038 
tins while tens can be purchased at $7.00. 
Buyers haven’t been very excited about 
peas but a substantial reduction in acre- 
age could change their thinking in a 
hurry as it seems obvious pea prices can 
go only one way. 


BEANS—Wax beans are the weak spot 
in the bean picture particularly in New 
York State where really fancy three sieve 
cuts are offered as low as $1.30 for 303s 
and $8.00 for tens. Green beans are doing 
better with the same sizes in green sell- 
ing at $1.50 and $8.75. Wisconsin can- 
ners are well sold having done a lot more 
business in the south than they usually 
do with the result their ideas of price are 
getting firmer right along. Southern 
standard cuts are also stronger and most 
offerings reaching here are on the basis 
of $1.15 for 308s and $6.25 for tens. 
Larger sieve sizes of Blue Lakes in tens 
are in ready demand but canners have 
little or nothing to sell. 


PEACHES — Since the recent reduc- 
tions in price on Cling peaches by the 
advertised brands, independents canners 
have reluctantly been following suit al- 
though not to the same extent. It has 
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been a bitter pill to swallow as many 
independents have been well sold, in fact, 
over sold in many instances. However, 
the market is now generally quoted at 
$2.45 for 2% choice halves and $1.67% 
for 303s with slightly more money for 
sliced. Standard halves are now at 
$2.32% and $1.60. Tens are unchanged 
with choice halves at $9.40 and standard 
at $9.00. 


COCKTAIL—It is now quite obvious 
the recent price advance on cocktail was 
all for naught as buyers here are having 
no trouble buying what they want at the 
old prices. The lack of cooperation on 
the part of advertised brands was the fly 
in the ointment and blocked the inde- 
pendents try for higher prices. As it 
stands now, choice grade is selling at 
$11.60 for tens, $3.20 for 2%s and $2.05 
for 303s. Summer months always show 
the best sales results in the case of 
cocktail and the industry may still get 
more money before another pack rolls 
around. 


PEARS—tThere is no shortage of Bart- 
lett pears from an overall position but 
there are certain popular counts and sizes 
which are becoming a little difficult to 
find. For example, distributors here try- 
ing to find faney tens 35/40 count are 
having no success whatever and will have 
to switch to some other count until new 
pack. Prices are unchanged and most 
canners are holding choice grade on the 
basis of $12.00 for tens, $3.25 for 2%s 
and $2.12% for 3038s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Rains Cause Concern — Asparagus 

Stocks—Canning Spinach—Tomatoes Active 

—Rains Cutting Apricot Crop—Peach Prices 
Skid—Salmon Cleaning Up. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 27, 1958 


RAINS—Heavy rains continue through- 
out California and reports are becoming 
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quite widespread of damage to some 
crops in which canners are directly inter- 
ested. No records for precipitation have 
been set but no weather station in the 
State reports less than normal to date. 
In several districts rainfall is almost 
double the normal and the harvesting of 
early crops is being interfered with. The 
past week has been marked by quite a 
flood of orders calling for the immediate 
shipment of items in both fruit and vege- 
table lists, with emphasis on spinach, 
asparagus, tomatoes and apricots. 


DRY BEANS—The buying of dry beans 
for canning purposes has slowed down 
somewhat as a result of the rather heavy 
purchases made in recent weeks, but the 
market continues to advance as far as 
prices are concerned. During the week 
the index number of California dry bean 
prices advanced 4.1 points to 216.2, com- 
pared with 180 a year earlier. And Cali- 
fornia growers have indicated intentions 
to plant 284,000 acres this year, or about 
4 percent more than in 1957. Sales of 
No. 1 Pink beans during the past week 
were made at as much as $10.25 per 100 
pounds, with canners paying the top 
price. Large Limas sold as high as 
$11.50 and Small Whites up to $10.00, 
with Baby Limas moving at $8.10. 


ASPARAGUS — Announcement has 
been made by the Canners League of 
California that stocks of canned aspara- 
gus held by California canners on March 
1, 1958, amounted to 881,023 actual cases, 
or 767,112 cases on a 24/No. 2 basis. 
This item has been moving especially 
well in recent months and the carryover 
is much smaller than was anticipated 
last fall. A rather heavy export busi- 
ness on this item has contributed to the 
excellent showing, and considerable busi- 
ness has been booked on new pack, sub- 
ject to approval of price. Most of the 
stock on hand on March 1st was made 
up of two items, 24/300 and 48/8-Z. 
These two sizes accounted for 717,081 
cases of the 881,023 actual cases. 


SPINACH—Holdings of canned spin- 


ach in first hands as of March 1 amounted 


to 1,144,733 cases. The largest holdings 
on this date were No. 303s at 554,278 
cases, with No. 10s accounting for 325,150 
and No. 2%s for 159,480. Canning of 
spinach is now under way with indica- 
tions of a rather smaller pack than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago, owing to 
torrential rains in some districts. Acre- 
age is somewhat smaller than that of 
last year. 


TOMATOES—The canned tomato mar- 
ket is quite active, with the peeled round 
product coming in for special attention. 
There has been quite a run on the No. 
303 size, with some canners getting 
closely sold up on this. Present indica- 
tions are for a smaller acreage than was 
planted last year, with quite a few grow- 
ers accepting the $20.00 a ton price of- 
fered by canners. It is suggested that 
plantings this year may be confined 
largely to the choicest of acreage and 
that growers will increase their efforts 
to increase the yield through improved 
culture. Organized growers are holding 
out for a contract price of $22.50 a ton. 


APRICOTS—The long-continued rainy 
spell promises to do considerable damage 
to deciduous fruits now in bloom, with 
emphasis just now on apricots. Reports 
from some districts indicate that losses 
in some orchards approximate 25 percent 
and that there may easily be more. Mar- 
ketwise, some canners are reporting a 
greatly increased interest in apricots in 
the No. 10 size, a movement that often 
comes with advent of Spring. Sales of 
this size are being reported at $12.90 for 
fancy halves and whole peeled, with 
choice in both styles at $11.00. Fancy 
halves in the No. 2% size move at $3.30, 
with choice at $3.00 and standard at 
around $2.70. 


PEACHES—Some new price lists on 
yellow cling peaches have made an ap- 
pearance, with some items in No. 2%s 
off 40 cents a dozen from former lists 
and No. 303s off 25 cents. One list 
quotes No. 2% fancy at $2.75 for halves, 
$2.45 for choice and $2.32'2 for standard; 
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No. 303 fancy halves, $1.80; 
$1.67% and standard, $1.60. 


OLIVE MEETING—The Second Olive 
Day and Economic Conference sponsored 
by the University of California and the 
Farm Bureau Olive Research Committee 
was held at the University of California 
at Davis March 22. The morning session 
was given over largely to technical sub- 
jects and the afternoon session to mar- 
keting problems. Featured were discus- 
sions on the State Marketing Order for 
Canned Olives, how it works and what it 
ean do for processors. Announcement 
was made to the effect that the 1958 
Technical Conference will be held at the 
Casa Munras, Monterey, June 11 and 12. 


SALMON—Pink salmon has been mov- 
ing quite freely in the Pacific Coast area 
of late and the opinion of experts is that 
if there are any stocks in first hands at 
the end of Lent they will be in the hands 
of relatively few dealers. The same ap- 
plies to red salmon which is moving at 
$33.00 to $34.00 a case for No. 1 talls. 
Halves move at $21.00-$22.00. A feature 
of the canned salmon industry has been 
the emphasis of late on the 4-lb. con- 
tainer, 12 to the case. Pink salmon in this 
size is priced at $24.00, medium red at 
$27.00-$28.00 and chum at $19.00-$20.00. 
This size is coming into favor for insti- 
tutional use. 


choice, 


1957 BEET PACK 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 

24/2 (a) (a) 
48/8 Z* 820,712 834,204 
48/1 P (a) (a) 
24/303 7,433,997 6,422,572 
24/2% (a) (a) 
Misc. 45,444 28,702 


* Tin and Glass. 

(a) Due to small number of canners packing in 
2’s, 1 Pienic and 214’s, these figures have been 
included in miscellaneous. 


1957 CARROT PACK 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 

24/2 (a) (a) 
EA 274,392 211,854 
24/303* 1,443,230 1,095,695 
1,244,860 983,722 


* Tin and Glass. 
(a) Included in miscellaneous. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, P.O. Box 27, 
Hines, Ill., has asked for bids on the 
following: 


CANNED ASPARAGUS—Green, Cut Spears, 
Fancy, Grade A, Style IV(a), in accord- 
ance with Federal Specification JJJ-A- 
711d, labeling required, packaging and 
packing Level C, from 1958 crop. 6,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 3,200 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Wilmington, Calif.; 10,800 cases 6/10’s 
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for delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
May 12 ,1958. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS — Dietetic, Green, 
Cut Spears, Fancy, Grade A, Style IV(a), 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-A-711d, labeling required, packaging 
and packing Level C, from 1958 crop, and 
sodium content shall be not more than 
6 mg. per 100 grams. 2,500 cases 24/300’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,250 
cases 24/300’s for delivery to Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; 3,375 cases 24/300’s for deliv- 
ery to Hines, Ill. Opening date May 12, 
1958. 


NEW ELECTRONIC CHECK 
WEIGHER 


A new development in automatic high 
speed checking of package weight pro- 
mises to provide speeds never before at- 
tained at an exceedingly high degree of 
accuracy. 

The result of more than two years of 
research and development by the FMC 
Packaging Machinery Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, a 
prototype unit has been operating suc- 
cessfully in the plant of a large Eastern 
candy manufacturer. Depending upon 


package weight, it is designed to sense 
weight variation within plus or minus 
1% at high speed and has tolerance ad- 
justments to overcome too critical accu- 
racy where gross weight differences are 


AEROSOL AGE — Pressure-dispensed 
foods such as the 19 test cans of top- 
pings, sauces and other edibles shown 
here by Barbara McDermott, soon will 
extend the pushbutton era to meal pre- 
paration and serving, predicts the Ameri- 
can Can Company. Laboratory studies 
at Canco’s Barringtoin, Ill. Research 
Center have been made to evaluate com- 
binations of product formulation, pro- 
pellant, valve and container as a service 
to food packers planning to use this 
newest form of packaging. 
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affected by variations in container tare 
weight. 

At a top speed of 400 units per minute, 
weight discrepancies are detected “on the 
fly’. The no-stop, constant motion of the 
equipment makes it possible to handle a 
variety of package shapes—round, con- 
ical, rectangular, oblong or irregular. Size 
ranges up to 10 inches wide by 10 inches 
long with no minimum limit. Weight 
ranges from 1 ounce to 1 pound or 8 
ounces to 3 pounds, 


The height of the unit is adjustable to 
fit into any in-line conveyor system from 
30 inches to 42 inches. Operating on 110 
volt, single phase, 60 cycle, current, the 
unit has a built-in voltage regulator to 
insure accuracy. 

For further information, write to FMC 
Packaging Machinery Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 
4992, Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia 
24, Pa. 


DEATHS 


Mare C. Hutchinson, 70, President of 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, 
Michigan, died on March 18 at Holland, 
Michigan, following a brief illness. 


Mr. Hutchinson entered the canning 
business in 1920 when he organized the 
Fennville Canning Company at Fenn- 
ville. In 1927 his company was merged 
with the South Haven Preserving Com- 
pany and Godfrey Packing Company to 
form the Michigan Fruit Canners. Mr. 
Hutchinson served as Vice President of 
the new firm from its founding until 1936, 
and as President from that date until the 
time of his death. 


Mr. Hutchinson, who was a former 
President of the Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, served as President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in 1932-33. 
At one time or another he had served on 
practically every important committee of 
the NCA and for 27 consecutive years 
served as a member of the Administra- 
tive Council and the Finance Committee, 
and for the last 11 years was Chairman 
of the Administrative Council. 


He is survived by two sons, J. Edward 
Hutchinson and Robert L. Hutchinson, 
both of Fennville, and a daughter, Mrs. 
John K. Andrews of Buena Vista, Colo- 
rado, eight grandchildren, one sister, and 
two brothers. His wife, Wilna Leland 
Hutchinson, preceded him in death in 
1949, 


William J. Reuhl, 73, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Pardeeville Canning Com- 
pany, Pardeeville, Wisconsin, died of a 
heart attack on March 24 following an 
illness of about a week. Mr. Reuhl had 
been in the canning business since 1918. 
He was named manager of the Pardee- 
ville Canning Company in 1924, continu- 
ing in that position until succeeded by his 
son, Kenneth, in recent years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, two sons, 
Kenneth, who is President of the Pardee- 
ville Canning Company, and Wayne, who 
is Vice President. 
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